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Court ruled that universities in several states had to provide equal facilities for Negroes
as for whites under the equal protection guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment:
the case of Gaines at the University of Missouri law school (1938); Sipuel at the
University of Oklahoma law school (1947); Sweatt at the University of Texas law
school (1950); and McLaurin at the University of Oklahoma graduate school of
education (1950). As a result, a small but recognizable stream of black students began
to flow into the white universities of the South; perhaps as many as 2,000 by 1954.
But these early cases did not settle the constitutionality of the doctrine that public
education for blacks could be separate and still be equal.

To this task the NAACP turned its efforts in the early 1950s, launching
concerted legal actions to wipe out segregation itself in the public schools of the
seventeen southern states and the District of Columbia where segregated school
systems were still authorized by law. In December 1952 the Supreme Court was
specifically asked to overthrow the separate but equal doctrine ofPlessy v. Ferguson.
On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court issued its momentous unanimous decision in
which the Plessy doctrine was indeed reversed and segregated schools were declared
unconstitutional under the Fourteenth Amendment because they denied equal educa-
tional opportunity to Negro children. The court held that segregation in separate
schools in and of itself produced inequality, even though the physical facilities and
tangible factors like salaries might be equal.21

Ready compliance was achieved in orderly desegregation in some of the border
states and in Washington, D.C., but the problem was by no means fully settled, for
even though the Court's decision was a great and historic policy statement, reaffirming
the best of the American tradition of devotion to equality of educational opportunity,
it met with open defiance in many parts of the South. The attitudes inculcated for 200
years would not be easily or quickly changed.

From the mid-1950s the confrontation over civil rights spilled from the courts to
the campuses, the schools, the restaurants, the buses, the streets, and the countryside
of the South. Both sides announced "massive resistance." The blacks undertook
nonviolent resistance to the repression of segregation. The whites undertook legal
resistance and on occasion violent opposition to what they claimed to be the invasion
of the rights of the states by the federal government. Hundreds of White Citizens
Councils were formed, 101 Southern Congressmen signed a manifesto pledging to
reverse the school desegregation decision, and the Ku Klux Klan made yet another
appearance.

Martin Luther King emerged as the leader of the nonviolent mass civil rights
movement which rose to national consciousness with the Montgomery bus boycott in
1955 and swelled in power and effect until the march on Selma in 1965. Violence
broke over the campuses and schools as crowds of white resisters as well as state
officials opposed the entrance of black students to the educational institutions.
Authurine Lucy was driven away from the University of Alabama in 1956; and black
children were turned back from schools in Baltimore, Maryland, Sturgis, Kentucky,
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